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HE Committee on Location for the “John M. 


George School” is prepared to receive offers of, 


property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 
giving particulars, may be sent to E. WEBSTER, 
1156 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


B OARDING ON A FARM IN FRIENDS’ 
family, for a few, or a family, one mile from West Chester. 
Address Box 1789, West Chester, Pa. 


BOARDING FOR FAMILIES ON A FARM 
25 miles from Philadelphia, on Jericho Hill. Address 
STEPHEN Betts, Jr. Pineville, Bucks County, Pa. 


(JOUNTRY BOARDING FOR TWO WOMEN 


Friends, or man and wife. For terms etc., address M. H 
Warigat, Collamer, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
wants a competent Friend to fill the position of Matron. 
Address R. 8. HaVILAND, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


(/oTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 


terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F,. PascHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


LPHIG# AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


E & R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 

ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 

Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


eee Db OESA iets 
Nitva TION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 
charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 


trust Address “S.,” FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
Office 





"EA CHER WANTED—FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
wishes to engage a lady teacher to teach Latin, French, 
and German. F. E. WILLIts, Sec., Glen Cove, L. I. 


ANTED—A RELIABLE WOMAN AS 
nurse for small children. Address H. M. Harnep, Chap- 
paqua, New York. 


4NTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 


take entire care of the housekeeping department of Swarth- 
more College, Ninth month Ist. A person of executive ability, 
and good physical condition required. A member of meeting 
preferred Communications addressed ‘‘ Committee,’ care of 
Friends’ Book Asso., 15th and Race Sts., will receive attention. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 


a family of two: references exchanged. Address H., Johns- 
ville, Pa. 
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CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 





BEE 


a ¥ 







WE. carry a fall ene assortment of BIGE- 

LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. »& 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 

We would call attention to our 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ST 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 





The patrons and friends of THOS. C, LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 


—— 


E HIVE 








CARPETINGS. 


“¥ © AXMINSTERS, ‘ . 81.50 
~*% MOQUETTS,. . 81.10 to $1.50 
a» BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to 81.35 
TAPESTRY “ . 60 to 85 cts. 

4 /NGRAINS, . 40075 cts. 

* Ching and Japanese mee by the roll, 

) of 40 yards, 86. to8 to $20. 


- LINOLEUMS AND oll CLOTHS. 
RE: WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 

We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBpBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 S Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELL 8, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 





112 N. Tents STReet, PHILADA. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


SAFE AFEINVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, o16 
Princi; both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
tal an SS of Mr al. oy 016. In seventeen years of 


business we have loaned $11,494 see. a from 

have been returned 
First Mortgage and Mebenture aanne and 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $3 and > 





6 i 7,066,800 of 
6 %e ° 1 2 0 interest an principal 
to nna iota ith- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Estate 
Savings Cert Remtes always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up- 
ward, Full information regarding our various securi 

ties furnis! 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


Yow Vork Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway; 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


wos WM. HEACOCK Adem 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
} 














| FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ — for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
cents each. per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


s. W. Cor. I5th and Race ) Sts.. , Philadelphia. 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestuurs 
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Squitéble — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00. 
S. E. Corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


STATEMENT FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1888, 


RESOURCES. 


Real Estate Mortgages on hand, . 

Real Estate Mortgages de sited with trustees to se- 
cure Debentures and Bonds, . ; . 2,875,184 45 

United States Government Bonds, 4s, . » ; 

Railroad Bonds, . ‘ 

Other Bonds and Stocks, 

Accrued interest and premiums on 1 securities, 

Furniture and Fixtures, . 

Real Estate, é é 

Bills Receivable, e 

Interest remitted, but not paid to us, 

= uel mnenete, > 

Cas 


$4,085,945 52 | Tt is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 


| as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


LIABILITIES. 

Ca Coaeies Subscribed, *, 000,000.00. 

din(cash), . : 
ana lus, ‘ ‘ 
Undivided Profits, ; 
Debentures and Bonds outstanding, 
Time Deposits, . ‘ ° e . 
Bills Payable, ° 
ara d in pay ment of Loans not yet deliv ered, 
Due Borrowers on uncompleted Loans, ° 


tw 2 
8.88888 
=S5 

SuSE 


B| Bi 
|B 
z 


sS88 
%eSi 


Due to Branch Offices, 


$4,035,945.52 | 


Amos HIB¢ ORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The use a the ere. LicEncen AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


| FOR DRY GOODS” 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 


- STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


| the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
| stvely to 


. $ 704,753.27 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
| House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 





} 


B | Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
141,182.01 | 


needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
force interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
f oy in communication with all 
oo ya implement buil- 
P a in the U. 8 


_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monegy To Loan ON MORTGAGE, 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


BavcH’s $25 ANESD 


Dealers war.ted in unassigned 
territory. 
RAW GONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Muriate- of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Origina! Ranuf'rs of Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
Raw Bone Phosphate) O-7 Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. pHiLaDeLPnia, PA. 
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P E NNHURST, TELEPHONE No. 118. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, — 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HANNAH T. PAUL, 
1317 FILBERT STREET. 


~ PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 

Open April lst to November. 


Opens June Ist. 


James H. PRESTON. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 


Rich. E. Carpenter, 703 WALNUT ST., PHILA’DA. 


38 PaRK Row, New YorK, 


MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 
a ” ¥ 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, RuvuGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. ~KY . . KY 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
TEA AN D COFFEE. 


If $38.00 is sent to me 1 will send 2h real good Tea, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, 111, Wis., Ind. AndI 
at refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 
WM. 8S. INGRAM, 81 N. SEconp Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Black, 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


LUKENS WEBSTER. 








MILK, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND | ee eo outs a week to 7 parts 
of the city and surrounding country. ye are 
BUTTER | fennel with ena maeee pon Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly ec 
ALWAYS 
AR V. 5 SST QUALITY 
ON HAND. LARD OF THE VERY BEST @Q Y 


A SPECIALTY 


Arey you going ‘fo have any Paper Hanging ‘Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, . - 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautiful Gold Papers, . + 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, . - 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
A. L. DIAMENT &CO0., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 





| pparuine TON, SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 

Ninth month next, Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS ; $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 


study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


- FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THoMas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogte and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, a, A 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


_ eens tet Institute, N. Y. 
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PURE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED. 


He whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken : 
The holier worship which he deigns to bless, 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there. 
To worship rightly is to love each other— 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of him whose holy work was “ doing good ;”’ 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’ temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AMONG FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA.—VI. 


On Second-day, the 2d inst., Benjamin F. Nichols and 
wife left Lincoln on an early train for a point in Kan- 
sas, he feeling quite unwell and not able to go to 
Beatrice, forty miles directly south, where a meeting 
had been appointed for the evening. This was a 
great disappointment to us all, but we felt that the 
meeting must be held, and as our kind host, C. P. W. 
and his wife were willing to bear your correspondent 
company, we started on an early afternoon train, ar- 
riving at the station in due time. Friends were there 
to meet us, and we were soon made welcome at the 
home of Albert L. Green, where we were surprised 
to meet Mary B. Lightfoot, the mother of Albert’s 
wife, and well known through her useful work among 
the Indians some years ago. 

The basement of a Presbyterian church in the 
neighborhood had been engaged for the meeting, 
which was appointed for eight o’clock. At the hour 
a small company gathered, including the three fami- 
lies of Friends who reside in Beatrice. It was an oc- 
casion of weighty responsibility, shared as it was by 
our beloved M. B. L., whose loving spirit was helpful 
and strengthening. The message given was handed 
forth with an earnest desire that it might find a wel- 
come in the hearts of the hearers. It was mainly a 
summary statement of the doctrine and testimonies 
of the Society of Friends, based upon the declarations 
of Jesus as given in the New Testament, and the 
spiritual interpretation of what are known as the 
sacraments of the church, and the nature of true 
worship were emphasized. The close attention of 
the audience to the word spoken was very encourag- 
ing, and the expressions of interest in what had been 
said, when the meeting closed, led to the hope that 


Friends and their faith would be better understood 
by those present for the opportunity of being thus 
gathered together in “ His name.” 

It might be well to say, just here, that there isa 
great openness in this Western land for the ministry 
of the Word, as it is understood by Friends of our 
branch, but there is need of great wisdom in handing 
it forth, that the inquirer may be led along step by 
step as the truth is revealed, often in the littleness of 
the babe in Christ. Our principle and the testimo- 
nies based upon it have nothing to fear from the 
plainest presentation, when couched in the language of 
the Master, and when the diviner meaning which his 
words have for us to-day is made clear! The ques- 
tion is often asked, “ In what, then, do Friends differ 
from other religious bodies?” and it is not difficult 
to make answer: “It is the Christ that never was 
crucified, but liveth and abideth forever, that is the 
Saviour of the world.” To this Jesus himself bore 
testimony when he said, “And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me,”—lifted above the 
earthly, material understanding of his life and mis- 
sion into the true meaning and significance of that 
other testimony, “It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

Third-day was devoted to social visits ; two other 
families, Samuel Green’s and Bradley Taylor’s are all 
the Friends that live in Beatrice. 

A family of Russian Mennonites present at our 
meeting extended an invitation so cordial that we 
accepted and found them most delightful people to 
visit. There is quite a settlement in the neighbor- 
hood, and a meeting-house in which regular service 
is held. They hold to the usages of their sect with 
great tenacity, though some of the young people 
find their customs burdensome in many particulars. 

This part of Nebraska is well settled, and the soil 
unsurpassed for fertility. Vegetation is from one to 
two weeks in advance of the northern countries, and 
the rains have been timely so that every indication 
favors a plenteous harvest. 

Beatrice is a city of about 12,000 inhabitants, 
beautifully located on rising ground, presenting from 
the surrounding country a charming picture. Its 
growth is almost unparalleled even in this rapidly 
developing country. This is due to a way they have 
out here of advertising the new cities, large sums 
varying from five thousand to twenty thousand dol- 
lars being raised for this purpose. In all parts of the 
East, and wherever indeed people may be found who 
are wanting to improve their worldly condition these 
advertisements, setting forth in glowing terms the 
advantages to be gained by coming to the newly laid 
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out city, are published in magazines, farm journals, 
and newspapers at great cost. “ But it pays,” said 
one who had much to do with the building up of 
the city. “It brings to our place an intelligent class 
of citizens, and with the codperation of the railroad 
corporations, which are always ready to extend 
branch roads where there is a prospect of remunera- 
tive traffic, the development of our resources is as- 
sured, and the debt incurred is not burdensome 
upon any.” 

This may or may not be the testimony of all con- 
cerned. I know that the tax-rate of Lincoln is re- 
garded as very high, though the percentage was not 
given, and doubtless the same might be said by 
many others who are not engaged in the speculative 
enterprises which advance the price of land without 
materially improving the condition of the actual 
settler. 

We are in the cars by six o’clock the next morn- 
ing (the 4th) intending to stop for a few hours at 
Crete, the Chautauqua of Nebraska, situated about 
half-way between Beatrice and Lincoln. The grounds 
are beautifully laid out in a fine grove overlooking 
the Big Blue at a widening of its stream, which 
forms a pretty lake, upon which pleasure boats invite 
to a sail over its tranquil waters. 

The main pavilion, which is cool and inviting, is 
large: it will seat, I was told, so many as four thou- 
sand persons, while the platform itself will accommo- 
date about two hundred. The day’s exercises were 
already begun when we reached the grounds, and, as 
it was the nation’s holiday, and there was to be a 
commemoration of it in the afternoon, the exercises 
at this time, including the singing of the national airs, 
bore relation to the day. At ten o’clock we re- 
paired to the pavilion of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in another part of the grove, 
where Mrs. Saxton, one of the prominent workers of 
that organization, spoke for about an hour, with great 
force and earnestness, pressing home upon parents 
the solemn obligations that rest upon them, and the 
great duty of training the children to the habit of 
willing obedience as the first step towards good citi- 
zenship, expressing the belief that there is a lament- 
able defect in this particular in the home training of 
our people. National Prohibition was the theme of 
her discourse; all else was incidental, but so much 
to the purpose that it is well worthy of mention. 

Outside the grove the day was sweltering as we 
found when we left, at 2 p. m. to return to Lincoln ; 
crowds of people were going and coming, and the 
white tents that dotted the encampment presented 
a most animated appearance. 

The plan of work is similar to other summer re- 
sorts of like character. 

A brisk shower late in the evening cooled the air, 
and made comfortable sleep possible. The next day 
a ride of 18 miles to fulfill an appointment at Ben- 
net, where several families of Friends reside, was 
undertaken, an attender of the Meeting at Lincoln, 
who lives seven miles in that direction, having 
kindly offered to take me in his carriage. He was 
prompt to the hour, and although the sun was very 
believed herself excused from present service in that 





hot, the air was cool and invigorating, which 
made the ride exceptionally pleasant. We halted at 
his house for dinner and a little rest. Here again 
Nebraska farm-life was seen, with the immense fields 
of corn and oats, varied by the gold of the rye which 
stands uncut in some fields and in others in shocks 
ready for the harvester. Millet diversifies the pic- 
ture, and hay-harvest adds to the changes from the 
deepest green to the gold of the ripened grain. The 
wide expanse, dotted over with the white and red of 
the farm buildings, and the groves in which they 
mostly nestle, present a view nowhere else to be 
seen. One can but ask, What will the next century 
with all the improvements and appliances that it 
holds in store, not do for these fields? The wildest 
dream of a hundred years ago falls far short of what 
has been realized and the work of development is 
yet in its infancy. 

Resuming our journey, the first stopping place was 
reached late in the afternoon, and to our disappoint- 
ment we learned that the word in reference to havinga 
meeting at Bennet that evening,had not reached its des- 
tination, and no appointment has been made. The far- 
mers were in the press of their work, and had not 
been to the post-office. In these remote places, this 
often happens, and it is only as word is taken from 
one to another that there is any certainty of its being 
received. All that could be gotten together on so 
short a notice were invited to meet us at the house 
where we stopped, and quite a number came, though 
the hour was late. The little company gathered into 
stillness and a message of loving encouragement was 
handed forth, which to them was grateful, such op- 
portunities being very rare are greatly prized by our 
friends who are so remotely situated. They were en- 
couraged to be faithful to what they felt to be re- 
quired of them, and to try to hold a meeting among 
themselves as is done at Lincoln. But there is need 
that some one take the initiative, with a firm resolve 
to press forward through every obstacle; whether 
such an one is there remains to be seen. It is so 
much easier to fall in with that which is already es- 
tablished and invites to a participation than to mark 
out a way for ourselves in the plainness and sim- 
plicity of our profession. 

Leaving these isolated ones at an early hour the 
next morning, we returned over the same road we 
had come, and stopped to dine with a family eight 
miles out of Lincoln, who attend that meeting when- 
ever it is possible for them. 

Thence back to Lincoln in the cool of the after- 
noon, and the visits in that part of the State were ac- 
complished. 

The long rides and the extreme heat of the past 
few days, made the going to Qmaha on Seventh-day 
with a holding of a meeting on the afternoon of the 
First-day following, a question difficult to solve. 
The undertaking, with the visiting of families that it 
called for, seemed too great for one who had been so 
constantly on the wing, yet it was hardly felt to be 
right to put this work all upon Benjamin F. Nichols 
and his wife. 

But after weighing the matter with an earnest 
concern to be in her right place, your correspondent, 
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direction yet willing, if way opens, to meet with the 
Friends living there, at a future time. 

And now for the rest and recuperation that the 
next four weeks may bring. The work has been so 
in harmony with the best desires of my life that it 
has not been other than soul-satisfying, yet the 
weariness of the body cannot be ignored; we find 
that now as formerly the spirit may be willing but 
the flesh weak ; and while we are in these clay tab- 
ernacles we must be subject to their infirmities. 

Parting with the good friends who had been so 
helpful, and bad entered into all my plans with a 
heartiness that gives assurance of continued interest 
in the work of the Society in that place, I enter the 
cars for an all day journey of 170 miles directly north, 
arriving at Creighton just as a shower which we had 
been following for an hour or more, passed over the 
town, leaving the air cool and refreshing. 

I am soon at home, and with the little ones, 
whose joy finds expression in loving words of wel- 
come. L. J. R. 

Creighton, Neb., Seventh month 12, 1888. 


LETTER FROM EDITH W. ATLEE. 


{As we learn that some Friends were disappointed in not 
finding this letter in the published Extracts of our late 
Yearly Meeting, we herewith insert it that those who were 
not present may have the privilege of sharing it. Trust- 
ing that the deep concern for her Society, which from the 
couch of suffering she felt to reach out to her people, may 
find a resting place in some hearts and be as “Seed sown 
in good ground.’’—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
To Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
BeELovep FRIENDs: 

Although I am unable to participate in the pro- 
ceedings of this Yearly Meeting, yet I am so bound 
with you in affectionate interest, I feel impelled to 
communicate in this form some of the exercises of 
my mind. 

Surely we can unite in fervent gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father, that he continues to bless us with 
his guiding Power, and by the operations of his spirit 
within each heart, cements us in loving fellowship. 
We should humbly confess our innumerable errors 
and deficiencies ; but let us, without ceasing, hopefully 
strive for the attainment of approval from our Divine 
Master in all our actions, endeavoring faithfully to 
follow him in the work of regeneration, accept the 
written injunction, “Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart,” in 
the faith that we will be favored to receive the prom- 
ised results of “ Peace” unto our souls. 

We are, dear friends, a spiritual household, and 
earnest is my solicitude that the maternal bond shall 
be firmly preserved while the development of the 
children is progressing. I feel assured that many of 
the youth in our Religious Society are now viewing 
with tearful eyes the vacant places of honored 
mothers, and with the same tender feeling observe 
the tokens of future bereavements. With unfeigned 
love they call to remembrance the faith and frequent 
exhortations of these “To lay up in store for our- 
selves a good foundation for the time to come, that 
we may lay hold of eternal life.” 


Beloved young friends, cherish this affectionate 
veneration for the experience of Christian wisdom, 
which will be among the agencies to hold you stead- 
fast in every disturbing element. 

At all seasons, remember this injunction, ‘“‘ Be not 
ashamed of the testimony of our Lord.” 

The salutation of gospel love is affectionately ex- 
tended to those who may be appropriately termed 
“Mothers in our Church,” and fervent is my desire 
that their faith in the “ Eternal Word and Power of 
God” may continue firm through all the changes 
that we may be permitted to see in our Religious So- 
ciety ; and that they may be favored with renewed 
ability to give freely of what they have conceived 
from the Treasury of the Lord to feed the hungry. 
The encouraging words of Jesus may be offered to 
every class, “ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Affectionatelv your friend, 
Epira W. ATLEE. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SEEKING FOR TRUTH. 

*“ But what is Truth? ’Twas Pilate’s question, put te Truth 

itself, that deigned him no reply.’’—Cowper. 
WE often hear it asserted that this is an age of in- 
quiry. The same might have been said, and prob- 
ably has been said, of every age for the last five cen- 
turies. Great advances have been made in science, 
in the arts, in general education,—in fact, in all that 
pertains to civilization. Accompanying this march 
of intelligence, has been the increasing demand for 
civil and religious liberty. 

The manifestations of this demand may be seen 
in the tendency to call in question the authority 
which proclaims the law, or lays down the tenet, 
and to inquire whence comes this authoritative 
statement. Inquiries of this character are shaking 
the Papal throne, divorcing Church and State, under- 
mining the platforms in theological seminaries, 
bringing pulpits to the level of the floor, and con- 
verting formulated creeds and catechisms into waste 
paper. Sects are increasing in number rather than 
in membership; new ones being formed, and the 
old continuing to divide and subdivide, until we 
are ready to inquire have they found, or are they 
likely to find, any limit to their theological polemics ? 
and have they anything of religion left except the 
bare name ? 

But amid all this turmoil,—this confusion of 
tongues, working of intellects, and clashing of opin- 
ion,—it is to be hoped that there is still preserved a 
remnant who have chosen “the better part,” and 
who,—having known the power of vital religion,— 
can retire to the closets of their own hearts, and re- 
new their strength, even though the strife of tongues 
be fierce around them. These have learned that 
controversial theology can do no more than amuse 
the intellect, excite the brain, and rouse the pas- 
sions; while vital religion has power to preserve 
from temptation, to comfort in affliction, and to purify 
the heart. All who have passed beyond the ar- 
gumentative stage, and arrived at one that is more 
satisfying,—whatever may be their name to religion, 
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—will admit, even though they cannot appropriate, 
the sentiment of the poet: 
** His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl.” 

When men of combative tendencies are in the 
fulness of health, and possessed of both physical and 
mental vigor, they are prone to inquire, to argue, and 
if possible to vanquish an opponent. They like to 
trip a clergyman, to pick a flaw in a sermon, or to 
find—what may seem to them—a discrepancy be- 
tween different portions of Holy Scripture. They 
usually claim to be very charitable, and are particu- 
larly fond of saying that they are “open to convic- 
tion.” It will be found, however, that their charity is 
for skeptics and cavillers,and their conviction is that 
they are right, and that their view is the only rational 
one to take of the subject in question. Such persons 
regard faith as a synonym for stupidity ; honest con- 
servatism they treat as if it were dogmatism; and if 
a brother should feel most easy to walk in a straight 
and narrow way, they call it going in a rut; or if he 
be seriously inclined they may charge him with be- 
ing morbid, or dyspeptic. They areskilful in discov- 
ering the traditional walls, and ready to raze them ; 
but after having laid waste the enclosure to the rav- 
ages of intruders, they have no protection to offer, 
and no substitute to supply the place of what they 
have taken away. It is recorded of Thomas Paine 
that he felt the bitterness of remorse in his last days 
for this kind of devastation. Not only was he left 
without support for himself, but he felt the guilt of 
having disturbed the faith of others. 


The contrast drawn by Cowper, in his poem of 
“Truth,” between the vanity, the unrest of Voltaire, 
and the trustful contentment of the lace-knitter, is a 
striking picture of the difference between learned 
skepticism and simple faith. 

That voluminous writer and man of the world, 
Walter Scott, when near his end, said to his son-in- 
law: “ There is only one book to read from ”’; he re- 
ferred to the Bible. 

I once heard a minister,—not of our denomina- 
tion,—say that men in health liked to argue about re- 
ligion ; but when they came to die the subject pre- 
sented itself to them in a very different light. 

** Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” 

We all know how wide is the difference between 
denominational appreciation and sectarian bigotry ; 
and without a trace of the latter, may we not rejoice 
at the thought of the beauty, the simplicity, the in- 
wardness, and the individuality of our “ Quaker 
Faith?” The wrangling of the schools we may hear 
as distant thunder; but it need not, and it should 
not, disturb us in the quietness of our meditations. 
Our fathers in the church proclaimed no new way to 
the kingdom; but merely called their follower to 
the simplicity of early Christianity, and to the pre- 
cepts of its Founder and his immediate disciples. 
Their mission and their message corresponded with 
it—it was to call back to first principles. More than 
two hundred years ago they declared, with innocent 
boldness, that the Truth is unchangeable, and that 
the only way to true peace, is the old way of self- 
denial and the daily cross. As William Penn ex- 


seeking within or without. 








presses it, “The bent and stress of their ministry 
was conversion to God, regeneration, and holiness.” 
Having themselves experienced these three condi- 
tions, they were prepared to call others to “ Come, 
taste, and see” what they had found. 

But when we reflect on the responsibility that 
this faith imposes upon us, we are almost ready to 
shrink from the profession of it, and either to seek 
outa man-made ministry, with its prepared catechism, 
or else to turn rationalists, and conclude that we will 
reason out things for ourselves. Simple obedience 
offers so little to satisfy our human desires for activity, 
and the way of the cross is such a hard way for the 
worldly-minded, that we would fain devise something 
more pleasing to self. 

This devising is sometimes called inquiring, or 
seeking for truth ; but all depends upon whether we are 
If the former, we shall 
be likely to be still, serious, humble, prayerful; but 
if the latter, the conditions will all be reversed, and 
there will be a tendency to activity, levity, pride, and 
reasoning. A careful and impartial self analysis will 
enable any one to determine whether he is sincerely 
seeking for light to walk by, or whether he is merely 
devising something for the gratification of self, or for 
intellectual entertainment. Theinward seeker, as he 
abides in faith and patience, will be likely to receive 
the promised reward, “ Seek and ye shall find” ; but 
the outward inquirer will be likely to grow more and 
more worldly, until he loses every trace of the Friend, 
except perhaps the name, and the claim that he be- 
lieves in the inner light. 

When those who have tasted and known the real- 
ity of the inward principle turn to the world and its 
activities, seek for the truth by the light of reason 
instead of faith, substitute good works for the relig- 
ion of the cross, and look out instead of inquiring 
within,—they may be said to have removed from Je- 
rusalem to Babylon, and before they can return to 
the quiet habitation they must experience both the 
poverty and the humility of the Prodigal Son. While 
feeding the swine, and hungering for some husks, 
they may well adopt the language of the same poet, 
whose lines stand at the heading of this article : 


“What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still ; 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.’’ 


Hw. * 





WHEN a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad 
earth’s aching breast 


Rons a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to 
west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within 
him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as-the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts, full blossomed, on the thorny stem of 
Time.— Lowell. 





Ir may be said that the hardest thing in the world 
is to do right one’s self; and the easiest thing in the 


world is to see where others fall short of doing just 
right. 
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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


By some confusion of arrangements which we supposed 
had been made, our usual report of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting failed to reach us, and we copy, therefore, 
the following from Young Friends’ Review for Seventh 
month, contributed by our friend, Samuel P. Zavitz, 
of Coldstream, Ontario: 

A little past midnight on the morning of the 8th 
of Sixth month, we started by private conveyance 
for London, 16 miles from home, in order to catch 
the 445 a. m. train for Hamilton, Toronto, and 
Trenton, on our way to Bloomfield, 275 miles away, 
to attend Yearly Meeting. We made good connec- 
tions, and shortly after 2 o’clock p. m. were at our 
destination and mingling with the Friends who for 
the next week so kindly entertained us. At Trenton, 
25 miles from Bloomfield, we joined quite a large com- 
pany of Friends, mostly from Western New York, 
who had crossed the lake during the night from 
Rochester to Port Hope and bad preceded us by train 
an hour or so earlier. Later in the day or rather on 
in the evening a number of Friends belonging to New 
York Yearly Meeting, among whom were Isaac Hicks, 
and Daniel Underhill wife and sister, of Long Island, 
Robert and Esther Barnes, and Tacy L. Ward, of 
Rochester, and Mary E. Davis and mother of Albany, 
accompanied by some of our own who had been in 
attendance at Philadelphia and New York Yearly 
Meetings arrived from the east, crossing in boat from 
Cape St. Vincent to Kingston and from Kingston to 
Picton, 5 miles from Bloomfield. Next day the dif- 
ferent trains augmented our yearly meeting to its 
usual size. Select meeting on Seventh-day was 
largely attended and words of encouragement and 
council were handed forth. 

A shower early on First-day morning settled the 
dust, which had been deep, and cooled the air, mak- 
ing the day favorable for the public meetings which 
were largely attended and deeply interesting. In the 
morning after a short silence John J. Cornell arose 
and in a clear and lengthy discourse defined the dis- 
tinctive principles and practices of our Society, show- 
ing where we differ and why we differ from much 
that is taught in the Christendom of to-day. The 
discourse was an able one and was listened to with 
interest and attention by the large audience. In the 
afternoon Sunderland P. Gardner was alike favored 
to uphold the pure and simple religion of truth as 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth, and spoke long and el- 
oquently to the edification of an interesting assembly. 

On Second-day the business of the Yearly Meet- 
ing commenced. Reports from our different quar- 
terly and half-yearly meetings were read. A minute 
of unity for Isaac Hicks, of Long Island, was pre- 
sented, whose company, as well as other Friends 
without minutes, was acceptable. Epistles from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore were read, which 
were found deeply interesting and the practical na- 
ture of these as well as of those from Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, which were read on Third-day, made 
them truly profitable. Expressions of pleasure were 
given for their practical worth, and sympathy and 
encouragement extended to work in the different 
fields opening up to us for elevating and bettering 


the condition of the sinful and needy, the oppressed, 
the unfortunate, and the ignorant. 

The usual committees were appointed, and one 
appointed to search after and extend encouragement 
to our isolated Friends. 

On Second-day afternoon a large and interesting 
session of the First-day School Association was held, 
at which reports from a number of our schools were 
read and epistles from some of our kindred associa- 
tions. Samuel P. Zavitz and Alberta Wilson were 
appointed clerks, and a number of delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the approaching general Confer- 
ence, The association was unanimous in its desire 
to have our “ Lesson Leaves” follow the Interna- 
tional series of lessons. 

At its session on Third-day the Yearly Meeting 
approved the appointment of Jonathan D. Noxon and 
Rebecca Wilson for clerks as recommended by the 
representatives; read the remaining epistles and 
took up the consideration of the state of the society 
brought out by the reading and answering of the 
queries. No unusual discouragement to notice and 
much to encourage. Our freedom from the use of 
intoxicants was highly gratifying while the usual 
complaints of the small attendance of some of our 
meetings brought with it regret. The Temperance 
meeting in the afternoon was much enjoyed. No 
abatement was manifested in interest in the work of 
ridding our land of the devastating hand of alcohol. 
Short addresses were given by J. J. Cornell, Letitia 
Yeomans, the well-known and successful temperance 
lecturer and worker, Isaac Wilson, and others. Two 
recitations were also given which were well ren- 
dered and well received. Especial stress was placed 
by the speakers on the dangerous habit of the use of 
cider. 

Public meeting on Fourth-day and the Youths’ 
meeting in the evening were interesting occasions. 
In the former, John J. Cornell’s exercise occupied 
most of the time; in the latter many gave utterance 
to their feelings, and the meeting, which will long 
be remembered, deepened in life and power to the 
close. 

The closing session of the Yearly Meeting on 
Fifth-day was taken up by reports of different com- 
mittees, the reading of the minute of exercises, and 
the reading of the epistles prepared to send to other 
yearly meetings. It was also proposed and united 
with that an enumeration of our members be taken, 
and the meeting’s compliance in the request to pub- 
lish with its usual extracts the business of the First- 
day School Association and to defray its expenses re- 
newed its manifestation of sympathy in the work, 
and its grant of seventy dollars to help bear the ex- 
pense of publishing the Young Friends’ Review showed 
again its willingness to encourage and promote use- 
ful work within its borders. With feelings of grati- 
tude for the blessed privilege of thus mingling to- 
gether when the presence of the Divine was around 
and about us and so near, drawing us in nearness of 
feeling to each other and to Him, the meeting closed 
in the hope of meeting again next year. One of the 
most encouraging features of our meetings, and one 
that was plainly manifest, was the large and deeply 
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interested company of young people who attended 
all its different sessions. A large proportion of the 
real work of the Yearly Meeting rested upon their 
shoulders and the work was not only willingly taken 
up by them but was ably done. How gratifying such 
a sight is and how encouraging to see our Society 
willing to place its confidence more and more on the 
younger members. It is awakening a newness of in- 
terest in them and a newness of life in Society. 

If this growth goes on and permeates every nook 
and corner of our heritage we will see rising up on 
every hand a band of young workers, willing, strong, 
and dedicated to the promotion of our Society, and 
to the spread of its blessed principles. 


In an editorial article commenting upon the 
Yearly Meeting, the Review says : 

The great 1 am manifested his power and pres- 
ence also in raising up servants to perform his will 
and in qualifying them to declare his truths unto the 
people. They were led to review the fundamental 
principles of the Society, which, we believe, are also 
the fundamental principles of Christ’s Christianity, 
with unwonted clearness and power, showing that 
they accepted them notas inherited or traditional be- 
liefs merely, but because they felt a living sense of 
their soundnessand sacredness by their being indepen 
dent revelations from God to their own souls. The ne- 
cessity of our Society seems to call us to declare char- 
itably, yet fearlessly and more broadly than has been 
our modest custom, whatsoever God has revealed to 
us. Our simple faith, to be accepted more widely, 
needs but to be known. 

Another most prominent and promising feature 
was the great interest manifested by the younger peo- 
ple. They seemed zealous tor the welfare and honor 
of the Society, with a zealousness tempered with that 
wisdom and propriety that springs alone from rightly 
dedicated hearts. No more do we hear the lamenta- 
tion, ““ Oh where are the standard bearers coming up 
to fill our places,” accompanied by a hopeless, sor- 
rowful visage that would tend to chill back in every 
young aspirant the tender hope that was already 
growing; but the outlook is more promising to-day, 
and the word from the higher seats is, “ Keep the 
faith, and there will be nothing to fear or mourn 
over.” eS 8 

Then there was a harmony in thought and act 
that flowed through the whole Yearly Meeting. 
There are times when opposition seems to be neces- 
sary ; but such times are always painful. There ap- 
peared to be no need forsuch now. We never at- 
tended a yearly meeting where so much life was ac- 
companied with so much unity. We rejoice that all 
can thus advance together in meeting the new de- 
mands of the advancing years. 


Anp what is this good instinct but the Spirit of 
God within you seeking to will and to do its own 
good pleasure ?—Selected. 





A reticrious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her sufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. 
— Addison. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Ar the close of a sermon recently delivered in Bos- 
ton, Phillips Brooks said : 

“Still and forever the Church is the great Christian 
power, and the epistles of the Lord are human hearts- 

“ Where shall I seek my illustration? I need not 
look far abroad to-day to find it. For, as I was writ- 
ing these last words, the tidings were running through 
the town, and came to me, that one of our best and 
purest and noblest Christians, one who had long made 
a part of the religious history of our city,and had 
represented to more than a whole generation of souls 
the power of Christ in a Christian life, had passed 
away from earth. I cannot stand here to-day with- 
out paying a tribute of affectionate and reverent re- 
membrance to Dr. James Freeman Clarke, the minis- 
ter of the Church of the Disciples, the friend and 
helper of multitudes of souls. How much that name 
has meant in Boston these last forty years! WhenI 
think of his long life; when I remember what iden- 
tification he has had with all that has been noblest 
in every movement of the public conscience and the 
public soul; when I recall how in his earliest youth 
he felt the inspiration of that great spiritual move- 
ment which woke New England from its lethargy ; 
when I remember how he carried the spirit of that 
movement into the Far West, and left it in distant 
Kentucky, where it still survives; when I see how, 
in the days of the great national struggle, from first 
to last, he was not merely true to freedom, but a very 
captain in her armies, and a power of wisdom and in- 
spiration in her councils; when I think what words 
of liberty the slave and the bigot have heard from his 
lips; when I think how his studies have illuminated 
not merely our own faith, but all the great religions ; 
how he has shown, as almost no other man among us 
has shown, the spirit of tolerance, instinctively and 
instantly in all that he held to be ever the living 
heart and germ of truth ; when I see how much of 
Christ was in his daily walk among us, in his unswerv- 
ing truthfulness, his quiet independence, his tender- 
ness, and strength, his pity for the sinner and his 
hatred for the sin, his spirituality and innocence, his 
loving communion with his God, his patience with 
and never-failing belief in man ; when I think how 
he loved Christ,—when all this gathers into my mem- 
ory at the tidings of his death, the city, the country, 
the Church, the world, seem emptier and poorer. 

“He belonged to the whole Church of Christ. 
Through him his Master spoke to all who had ears to 
hear. Especially, he was a living perpetual epistle to 
the Church of God which isin Boston. It is a beau- 
tiful,a solemn moment when the city, the Church, 
the world, gather up the completeness of a finished 
life like his, and thank God for it, and place it in the 
shrine of memory, to be a power and a revelation 
thenceforth so long as city and Church and world 
shall last. It is not the losing, it is rather the gain- 
ing, the assuring, of his life. Whatever he has gone 
to in the great mystery beyond, he remains a word of 
God here in the world he loved. Let us thank our 
Heavenly Father for the life, the work, the inspira- 
tion, of his true servant, his true saint, James Free- 
man Clarke.” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 29. 


SEVENTH MONTH 29, 1888. 


Toric: THE TABERNACLE. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men.— 
Rey. 21: 3. 
ReaD Exodus 40: 1-16. 


Tue tabernacle, or tent of Jehovah, who, as we have 
already learned, was claimed by the Israelites as 
their leader, was called by other names—as sanctu- 
ary, and tent of meeting, and was the central part of 
the tent of meeting, which seems to have been con- 
structed for the purpose of protecting the tabernacle, 
or most holy place, in which the tables of stone con- 
taining the ten commandments, the ark, and other 
sacred treasures, were preserved. It was constructed 
of curtains of fine linen, while the tent that enclosed 
it was covered with a cloth woven of goats’ hair, and 
impervious to water. 

The tabernacle served as an object lesson to the 
Jews in the low spiritual condition which their long 
bondage in Egypt had brought them. It was nec- 
essary that they should have some visible mani- 
festation that Jehovah was their leader and in the 
midst of them, and his tabernacle made his “ pres- 
ence”’ a reality to them. 

The world in ils highest enlightenment has not 
yet passed beyond the bonds of this necessity, has 
not yet come fully to understand what the Apostle 
meant by “the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man.” (Hebrews 8: 2.) 

Every part of the furniture of the tent of meeting 
and of the tabernable had its allotted place. 

The anointing oil. Anointing was a ceremony by 
which everything devoted to a sacred use was to be 
set apart. The oil used for this purpose was doubt- 
less pressed from the fruit of the olive tree, which 
was abundantly cultivated in that country. 

The laver was made from the mirrors of the serv- 
ing women who served at the door of the tent of 
meeting (Ex. 38: 8), and was of brass. It was a 
large basin in which Aaron and his sons washed 
their hands and feet before offering sacrifice. This 
custom of frequent washing was observed by all the 
people, not so much as a necessity to preserve the 
purity of the body as it was made a religious rite. 
Jesus reproved the people to whom he spoke because 
of their having given so much thought to the wash- 
ing of “cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, holding 
the traditions of the elders, and leaving the com 
mandmentof God.” (Mark 7: 1-13.) 

The altar of burnt offering. This was made of wood 
overlaid with brass,and was the place where the 
animals for sacrifice were offered. The first altar 
spoken of in the Bible was raised by Noah after the 
flood had abated. Though generally built for sacri- 
fice there appear to have been those in the earliest 
times who built them as memorials only—non-sacri- 
ficers—men of peace, not blood, of whom Melchise- 
dec was an example. 

The original thought of the tabernacle was, the 
place where man meets his God, the Holy of Holies. 

There it was that the spirit came upon the elders 
and they prophesied. This tabernacle was a mov- 
able structure; its position was central, the tribes of 


the east and south in front, those of the north and 
west inthe rear. Smith’s Bible Dictionary says that 
each march involved the breaking up of the whole 
structure, all the parts being carried on wagons by 
the three Levite families. And wherever there was 
difficulty to he met, thither the people came to bring 
their cause, for upon it still rested the symbolic 
cloud, which was dark by day and fiery red by night. 
And when the cloud moved the host knew that it 
was a signal for them to go forward. 

Tabernacle, a place bearing record of spiritual ex- 
perience, tending to lead men upward to it, to lead 
them to the thought which they most need,—of a 
Divine Presence never absent from them, protecting, 
ruling, judging. Our lesson to-day is one of deep in- 
struction, and of firm assurance of the Divine Father’s 
presence at all times and under all circumstances. 
And it is beautifully significant, representing as it 
does, spiritual truths by outward and visible things, 
giving us the implicit faith that the dear Father will 
always illuminate our minds according to our needs 
and our ability to receive. Thus when the outward 
sunshine is shedding its light about us, the cloud is 
seen ; and when our spirits are covered by discour- 
agement, as the darkness of night, and we look 
towards this tabernacle, the appearance of fire is 
there that we may have a sure guide under all cir- 
cumstances. 


——SS aE 


DUTY A DIVINE SUGGESTION. 


Tue voice of Duty,—what is it, if it be not the sugges- 
tion of God? Is it the mandate of your own fancy, 
imposed upon yourself,—the mere imperative mood 
in the soliloquies of your own will? Not so; for 
were the law of your making, you might forgive its 
violation, and the thought that set it up might take 
it down; yet you feel its authority above your reach, 
and your boast of indifference to be a sad pretense. 
Is ita mere echo of men’s opinions,—a deference to 
their arbitrary demands? Not so; for how often 
does it lift you above that opinion, nerve your heart 
to withstand the injustice of a crowd, and fight the 
good fight though in the forlorn hope alone! As 
well might you persuade me that my own eyes cre. 
ated the daylight, or that the sunshine was the gift 
of public opinion, as that the sense of right was any- 
thing but the direct illumination of God, the piercing 
ray of the great Orb of souls. Not more certainly 
does Perception teach us what is external to our 
senses, than Consciousness what lies beyond our per- 
sonality ; and that the authority of Justice, Purity, 
and Truth is no manufacture of my own, but is im- 
posed upon me by a Divine source above me; I am 
no less sure than that the stars are not twinklings of 
my vision and the thunder is no rumbling in my 
brain.— Martineau. 


NoBLE souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger ; 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 


—Longfellow. 
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LOVE FOR OUR RELIGIOUS ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

To pursue further the line of thought expressed in a 
recent editorial on “The Aim of F. D. 8. Teaching,” 
we desire to emphasize in this connection, the need 
of cultivating in our youth love for their own relig- 
ious home, i. ¢., the meeting to which they belong, or 
to which their training and inclination tends. To 
make a good member of any society there must be 
strong love for it. And here is a legitimate aim that 
can be pursued by teachers, who should themselves 
be firm in their allegiance to the body in which 
they engage to give moral and religious instruction. 
They should by precept and example show that they 
love and value the religious service thereof, and re- 
spect and honor the rules and regulations that gov- 
ern it. This need not necessarily imply that these 
are perfect and beyond improvement for all homes, 
both secular and religious should recognize in them- 
selves the elements of growth; but the welfare and 
success of any religious body make it imperative that 
its members love it and manifest a willingness to 
work for its advancement. The young should be 
very early influenced to attend its meetings, both for 
worship and discipline, and if this is judiciously 
done there will be fostered a love for it. They should 
never be wearied by too long meetings. Indeed, 
none should be wearied by being kept in a meeting 
after it has lost the life. This, however, is a condi- 
tion almost ideal when we consider the varied needs 
of all assembled. But the little one in this, as in 
other things, soon catches from parent or teacher the 
feeling of love and reverence for the service, and oft- 
times comes to realize the blessing of assembling for 
social worship. If weariness occurs it is usually 
evanescent, unless, as is too often the case, the child 
is sympathized with to its own hurt; when it 
soon assumes the attitude of a “martyr” and the 
good influence of many a quiet hour is lost. 

In our Society it has always been felt to be a grave 
thing to profess belief and request membership. So 
weighty has this been in time past that many a con- 
cerned Friend has been deterred from application to 
fellowship religiously with us, because of our high 
standard. And we would in no wise lower it. But 
we believe it would be wisdom to more fully encour- 
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age such as give evidence of some degree of spiritual 
growth, to enter the fold and therein seek to complete 
the work. We have sympathy with these words of 
one interested in another branch of the Christian 
church: “Membership should be extended to all 
such adult persons among us, well known for their 
interest and service, as may simply make a declara- 
tion of their desire for it, it being understood that the 
life lived is the real confession of faith, and that who- 
ever with earnest heart and unblamable aims casts 
in his lot with us strengthens our cause and helps 
build us up with imperishable good.” 

Let us note well the words, “the life lived is the 
real confession of faith,” for herein we desire no 
abatement from the high aim of following the pure 
example of the Master, remembering his gracious 
words, “If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love: even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments and abide in his love.” But we all 
owe a duty to our youth ere they reach the “ adult” 
age, and greater care should be extended to foster 
their love for religious association. We know how 
very difficult this isin a society granting so much of 
liberty in thought and action. We can see where 
with some, this liberty has tendered to license, where 
all restraints have been cast aside to the injury of 
the individual, and to the humiliation of the meeting. 
The great question is, where is the remedy? For a 
remedy there must be, else our great fundamental 
principle of direct guidance, and freedom of con- 
science is a delusion. Our love is not strong enough 
for our meeting. We have not faith enough in the 
good that it does for us. We hold too lightly and 
traditionally, many of us, to our membership. We 
fail to realize what we should have been without its 
fostering care; else we should try harder to enoble 
it and turn more confidently to the young seeking to 
inspire in them respect for its wholesome restraints. 

In order to win their love during the age when 
their aspirations are high and their souls are so sus- 
ceptible to influences of purity, justice, and truth, we 
should, as individuals composing the body, put forth 
our strength to enrich our characters, cultivating all 
of our faculties, acknowledging them as good gifts 
of God, yet letting our “ moderation be known unto 
all men.” In professing to abhor bigotry close 
watch should be kept lest we become “ illiberal lib- 
erals” and proscriptive in our judgments. Restrain- 
ing the greed for gain that unselfishness be devel- 
oped ; holding reverent converse relative to the things 
of the spirit, at the same time respecting the private 
emotions and experiences of each soul; in short, 
show them by our daily lives that we do approach 
the Christian standard, making it further manifest 
by the interest we express in their welfare, both 
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materially and spiritually, thus shall we be able to 
win them to love to mingle with us. 

On the other hand, is it not well to expect some- 
thing of them? To establish a period to which they 
can look, when they will be required to choose their 
religious home; to say whether they will or will not 
worship, after the manner of their fathers. Having 
received instruction at our hands, should they not 
accept their obligations and enter upon the perform- 
ance of their religious duties as men and women? 
Do we not count it joy to arrive at the period of cit- 
izenship with its rights and privileges? Might we 
not experience a higher joy when we in some form 
acknowledge our right to enter upon the full privi- 
lege of religious fellowship? If happily these efforts 
to lead “in the way of good,” results in the blessing 
of a full measure of the grace of God, we may look 
forward to a succession of standard bearers, dedi- 
cated ones, who shall love our faith and carry it for- 
ward toa brighter and better future. 





DEATHS. 


COMLY.—On the morning of Seventh month 13th, 
1888, in the Adirondacks, N. Y., Charles F., son of Seth I. 
and Emma R. Comly, of Philadelphia, and grandson of the 
late Thomas Ridgway, in his 22d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GILLINGHAM.—Seventh month 10th, 1888, Jonathan, 
son of the late John W. and Alice A. Gillingham, in his 
4ist year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

HARNED.—Suddenly, Seventh month 14th, 1888, Ja- 
cob L. Harned, in his 71st year; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

JOHNSON.—In Greenwood township, Clearfield coun- 
ty, Pa., on the 2ist of the Sixth month, 1888, Elah John- 
son, in the 77th year of his age ; a member of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting. 





THE LIBRARY. 


Memorrk oF FLEEMING JENKIN. 
Stevenson. 12mo. Pp. 302. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Tais memoir was originally prepared as an intro- 

duction to a memorial edition of the essays and cor- 

respondence of Prof. Jenkin, which was published in 

England, soon after his death, by his family and 

friends. It is published in this country without the 

accompanying matter, and rests its claim to attention 
on the portrayal probably as much as on the person 
portrayed. For Fleeming Jenkin was not a man of 
wide note. He was one of those men who impress 
their friends as being cheated by accident of their 
seats among the immortals. But on a moderate scale 
his life was honorably noteworthy. He was thrown 
by chance into the field of electrical science, the de- 
velopment of which has been one of the material 
triumphs of the century, and he bore his part well, 
but not as one of the main leaders. He was a man 
of incessant intellectual activity, and his brain con- 
tributed a few acknowledged important ideas to the 


By Robert Louis 
New York: Chas. 


discussions of the period following the publication 
of Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” In his later years, as 
professor of engineering in Edinburgh University, he 
occupied a position of influence in scientific circles, 
and kept his name always fresh in the minds of his 
follow-workers by a constant stream of new and val- 
uable thought. His name occasionally strayed into 
popular notice on this side of the ocean,and we 
doubt not there are many whose curiosity was sufli- 
ciently established to make them heartily welcome 
the closer acquaintance which this volume offers. 

For after all it was his personality which was his 
greatness, and which made his friends who felt his 
greatness in this point, vaguely wonder that he did 
not impress it more upon the world as intellectual 
greatness. He was original tothe root: acting and 
thinking from the depths of his own resources : feel- 
ing warmly, and impressing himself strongly at every 
turn. He had in large measure the faults currently 
ascribed to an overdose of originality ;—he was self- 
assertive and sometimes dictatorial; he was often 
careless of other people’s feelings, and gave offense 
by his impolitic candor and hasty zeal in correcting 
their errors and attacking their foibles. He naturally 
wore off these sharp corners more or less as he went 
through life, but retained to the end enough of his 
uncut rock surface to rasp the feelings of chance ac- 
quaintances, and perhaps to furnish a still firmer hold 
for the affections of bis friends. Could he have ex- 
pressed his character in literature, he might have be- 
come great to the world; but his scientific writings in 
no wise express himself,and he will probably receive 
more of a just fame by this volume than his own 
works could ever have gained him. 

His life was not eventful, at least after his boy- 
hood, and there are few salient points to pick out as 
outlining his career. He had the beginnings of a 
liberal education, but owing to the family fortunes 
failing he entered the machine works of Fairbairn 
at Manchester, and after various changes of employers 
finally got into the business of submarine telegraphy, 
in which he remained until he left commercial life to 
accept the Edinburgh professorship. He was mar- 
ried at twenty-six to a daughter of Alfred Austin, a 
brother of Charles and John Austin, and a man of 
hardly less ability than his more distinguished 
brothers. The marriage was a singularly fit and 
happy one, and, as told by R. L. Stevenson, the story 
of it forms a delightful feature of the book. 

But indeed R. L. Stevenson’s touches of exquisite 
literary art are likely to embalm the whole of the 
memoir. He was himself a pupil of Prof. Jenkin, 
and draws his portrait with more than literary art. 
But of every part of the book we may say that it is 
a constant reminder how rich is the prose of real 
life to him who hasspiritual eyes. We know of noth- 
ing more touching in literature than the account of 
the last years of the mother of Prof. Jenkin when 
half deprived of her faculties by paralytic strokes, 
and the tender care taken of her by ber husband, who 
was greatly inferior to her in ability, aud whom, in 
the days of the full possession of her faculties, she 
had almost despised. 
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ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

FIGURES OF GROWTH AND DECLINE. 
An editorial article in The Friend, (Philadelphia), of 
Seventh mo. 14, presents some interesting figures and 
suggestions concerning the influences exerted upon 
Friends by country and city surroundings. It says: 

We cannot but regard with concern the unfavora- 
ble influence which the change in social position 
and habits has had and is having on the size of 
meetings in many of the older settled and more 
wealthy communities of Friends. 

It is a well established fact in social science, that 
with the increase of riches and the consequent in- 
crease in the comforts and luxuries of life, the aver- 
age number of children born in such a community 
decreases. This is the aggregate result of many in- 
fluences tending to the same end. The increase of 
population in such cases comes mainly from among 
the poorer classes. This subject has arrested the at- 
tention of many thoughtful observers; some of 
whom have lamented the decadence of the old 
American families in New England and elsewhere, 
and the fact that they were gradually being sup- 
planted by the more recent emigrants from Europe, 
whose numerous offspring fill the vacancies in the 
population. 

This change is not connected with religious pro- 
fession, but depends on social conditions; and it af- 
fects the Society of Friends equally with others. 
The habits of economy and self-restraint which re- 
ligion inculcates lead to material prosperity. Hence 
the average condition of our members is apt to be 
above that of the people among whom they reside, 
and as a consequence, the number of their children 
less. This effect is more marked in the older settle- 
ments, where the causes have had fuller opportuni- 
ties of producing their effects. 

In examining the statistical reports of several of 
the yearly meetings, published in 1886, we find the 
following statements of gains and losses for the pre- 
ceding year: 


London Yearly Meeting, . Births, 170; Deaths, 276 


Dublin « 25; 45 
New England Y.M. (larger body) “ 20; = 106 
New York Yearly Meeting, . ™ 35; “x 69 


We have not the statistics of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, but we have little doubt that the number 
of deaths among the members would considerably 
exceed that of births. 

When we come to those Yearly Meetings in 
which the members are principally engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and are in more moderate circum- 
stances, we find a different showing. 


North Carolina Y'rly ating, . . Births, 95; Deaths, 66 


Indiana _ 293 ; “186 
Western Y. M. (larger body), , i ae | 
Iowa = _— 157; = 
Kansas ” ” - — .- wae 


It seems to be a general bee, imposed by the Ru- 
ler of all things, that in proportion as a race or peo- 
ple become luxurious and self-indulgent, they shall 
die out and make room for more hardy and simply- 
living successors. 

These general laws man is powerless to resist ; he 


« 
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must either adapt himself to their requirements, or 
submit calmly to the consequences. 

It is evident from what has been said above, that 
in the first group of Yearly Meetings referred to, 
there is a natural tendency to diminish in numbers, 
independently of any losses or gains by disownment 
or convincement. But in the second group, there 
will be a natural increase under the same conditions. 

In those meetings where there are not enough 
young people to take the places of those who are be- 
ing removed from works to rewards, if a gradual de- 
cline in numbers is to be prevented, it must be by 
additions from outside. In the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, there has been a shrinking 
from anything that would seem like a proselyting 
spirit; and it is deserving of inquiry whether this 
caution has not been carried to excess. While no 
strength would be derived from the addition of per- 
sons not convinced of our principles; yet the greater 
the number of those who are truly convinced, the 
more influence will the Society have in the world. 
It has seemed to us, that there is an increasing feel- 
ing amongst us, of the importance of spreading 
abroad a knowledge of these principles which are so 
precious to ourselves; and an increasing willingness 
to invite others to join with us in their maintenance 
and diffusion. 

Toward those who are so convinced and led, we 
believe the right-hand of fellowship ought freely to 
be extended, and they should receive that sympathy 
and help to which they are entitled, and which they 
need. A valuable elder in one of our meetings, who 
himself came into the Society by convincement, re- 
cently remarked, that few or none but those who 
had experienced it knew what an ordeal must be 
passed through in joining our Society ; and he felt 
that the way ought to be made easier, not, we sup- 
pose, by any alteration of the discipline, but by the 
cultivation on the part of Friends, of a disposition to 
sympathize with such, and to recognize more fully 
the sincerity of their motives and desires. 

This is especially needful where the persons so con- 
vinced belong to a class who are poorer than the aver- 
age of the members of the meeting which they seek 
to join. The social difference is in itself a source of dis- 
couragement ; for they may naturally doubt whether 
they would feel at home among those with whom 
they have not heretofore mingled on terms of equal- 
ity, and therefore there should be an increased care 
to make them feel, that if they are prepared to up- 
hold our doctrines and testimonies, they will be 
gladly welcomed among us. 


LETTER FROM WM. JONES, AN ENGLISH FRIEND. 

Wi.uram Jones, Secretary of the English Peace 
Society, writes as follows to a Friend of this city 
(Isaac H. Clothier) under the date of Sixth month 
15th, 1888. 

. . Inthe latter part of Ninth month I 
expect to sail for the Southern Hemisphere in the 
hope of getting rid of a troublesome throat affection 
which threatens to become chronic. Yesterday the 
Friends of my Monthly Meeting (Westminster) saw 
right to liberate me by minute, though not a recorded 
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minister but an Elder in our body to attend the 
coming Conference of Friends in the Australian Col- 
onies at Melbourne, in the Eleventh month, also to 
visit the settled meetings and to promote the cause 
of Peace as way may open. The sympathy and con- 
currence of J. B. Braithwaite and many other Friends 
in this prospect was very grateful, and I doubt not I 
shall be favored with the prayers of many Friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The death of the German Emperor which we are 
mourning to-day, is very affecting after so long a 
period of calm fortitude and serene endurance under 
suffering. May the priceless lesson be blessed to his 
bereaved consort, his family, and his people. His 
death removes one of the bulwarks of peace in Eu- 
rope, and now we are launched upon the unknown. 
May the sad lesson, in the hands of the Great Dis- 
poser of events, soften the hearts and dispose them 
to seek peace and ensue it. 

[A note from another English Friend, Chas. Tay- 
lor, to the same Friend in this city, referring to the 
volumes (“ Witnesses for Christ’ and “ Early Church 
History,” recently sent to this country and distrib- 
uted among Friends), says: “ I saw Katharine Back- 
house several times during our Yearly Meeting. She 
is much gratified that the volumes on which her hus- 
band spent so many years, and which he designed 
for a very general circulation are so acceptable to 
thyself and thy fellow members. It is entirely the 
same with thy sincere friend.’’] 

WOMEN PREACHERS AMONG FRIENDS. 
[Josiah W. Leeds, of Germantown, Phila., a well-known 
Orthodox Friend, who has been active in his opposition to 
War, Impure Literature, etc., prints the following article 
in the Episcopal Recorder.} 

James H. Brooxss, of St. Louis, in the Fifth month 
number of his journal, The Truth, has quite a lengthy 
article upon “ Woman in the Church,” which takes 
decided exception, upon Scriptural grounds, to the 
call and qualification of women as ministers of the 
gospel. Nevertheless, I observe that the editor, 
though he quotes many passages of Scripture in sup- 
port of his position, makes two notable omissions : 
the declaration of Paul that “ there is neither male 
nor female” in Christ Jesus, and the prophesy of 
Joel, “ I will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh ; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ; 

and also upon the servants and the bandmaids in 
those days will I pour out My Spirit.” Now this 
prophecy was surely fulfilled upon the day of Pente- 
cost ; we know, also, that it was abundantly verified 
during the days of the apostles, for the names of not 
afew women who labored in the gospel are men- 
tioned in the Epistles. If there is still continued in 
the earth a divinely ordained ministry, how can we 
say that the qualifying spirit has been withdrawn 
from women and not from men, in view of the words 
of Paul that in Christ Jesus “there is neither male 
nor female?” 

The words of Friend Brookes, however, to which 
I take special exception, occur near the conclusion of 
this article, where he says: “Thank God, there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of humble and 


faithful Christian women in the land who are con- 
tent with their lot, and have no desire to be dragged 
into the glare of notoriety.” Willit be said that it has 
been the desire for notoriety which has drawn or 
“dragged” the men ministers of the day into the 
places which they occupy? Well, to the extent to 
which this may be so we may confidently aver that, 
however such persons may have received the author- 
ization of man by the imposition of hands or other 
process of ordination or recognition, they still lack 
the one essential for acceptable service as preachers 
or prophets of the most High God—the Divine com- 
mission. Now, inasmuch as it is said that “every 
tree is known by its fruit,” it has occurred to me that 
the annals of Friends—a people who, from their rise 
have recognized the equal right of woman with man, 
to preach, if Divinely qualified, may shed abroad 
some light on this much disputed subject. The So- 
ciety of Friends took their rise about the year 1650. 

I will first cite the case of Elizabeth Stirredge, of 
Gloucestershire (1634-1706), the daughter of an hon- 
est, zealous, God-fearing Puritan, concerning whom 
she says: “ My father being one of those called Pur- 
itans, prophesied of Friends many years before they 
came. He said: ‘There is a day coming wherein 
truth will gloriously break forth, more gloriously 
than ever since the Apostles’ days, but I shall not 
live to see it.’ He died in the faith of it seven years 
before Friends came ; whose honest and chaste life is 
often in my remembrance, and his fervent and zeal- 
ous prayers amongst his family are not forgotten by 
me.” In the year 1670, at a time of great suffering 
amongst Friends, because of the prevailing persecu- 
tions, Elizabeth Stirredge feeling a drawing (a drawing 
of God, mark, not a dragging of men) to the ministry, 
makes a record: “Thus the Lord gently led me to- 
ward the service and testimony that He was pleased to 
lay upon me to bear; which was the greatest trial 
that I ever met with. My exercise increased, my in- 
ward pains grew stronger and stronger, my heart was 
troubled within me, my eyes were as a fountain of 
tears, and I cried out,‘ Woe is me that ever I was 
born. Lord, look thou upon my afflictions, and lay no 
more upon methan I am abletobear. They will 
not hear me who am a contemptible instrument. 
And seeing they despise the service of women so 
much, make use of them that are more worthy.’ The 
answer I received was, ‘ They shall be made worthy 
that dwell in my fear”” And further on she adds: 
“T can say to his praise, I was so encouraged in all 
times of persecution, wherein I might bear my testi- 
mony for the Lord who had redeemed me out of the 
pit of misery, that I rejoiced to do the will of the 
Lord, for it was more to me than all that my eyes be- 
held, and to stand a faithful witness for Him. 

I will next speak of Susanna Hatton (afterward 
Lightfoot), an account of whom is given in the Jour- 
nal of James Gough, of Ireland, a minister of excel- 
lent repute in the Society of Friends. The narrative 
opens about 1737, when S. H., at the age of eighteen, 
came to this country as a domestic in the service of 
Ruth Courtney,a minister. Youngin years as she 
was, she began thus early to speak in meetings. Re- 
turning, in the course of a few months to Ireland, 
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James Gough saysof her: “ I was very much affected 
with her inwardness, fervency, and tenderness of 
spirit out of meetings, as well as her awful [i. e¢., 
solemn and powerful] utterances in meetings.” At 
about twenty-three years of age she married a linen- 
draper and lived in a very humble way, her husband 
keeping two looms going, and she keeping two cows, 
and carefully bringing up her family. Her life was 
one of simple faith, and though at times her outward 
condition was such that she had not a morsel of food 
for herself and family, yet when reduced to such ex- 
tremities, and without making her case known, sud- 
den relief would come in from one quarter or an- 
other. When settled in the province Ulster, her 
narrator, himself a true minister, testified concern- 
ing the religious services of this humble and devout 
handmaiden of the Lord: “ Not one in those large 
meetings rose up with that Divine authority and dig- 
nity that she did.” Removing to Waterford, and go- 
ing soon afterward upon a religious visit to Carlow, 
Mountmelick, etc., the following incident occured as 
told by J. Gough: “A Friend put four guineas into 
my hand and desired me to present her with them, 
which I did; but she refused to accept them, telling 
me she had others offered before in that journey, but 
durst not receive them, being under no present neces- 
sity.” Her confidence that the Lord would provide 
everything needful was not misplaced. As her chil- 
dren grew up they found friends ready to aid them 
to good positions; her own circumstances improved, 
and, her husband dying, she afterwards married an 
exemplary Friend from America, with whom she re- 
turned to this country, and settled in Chester county 
near Philadelphia. 

Mary Dudley, of Bristol, England (1750-1810), 
was a Methodist, held in much esteem by John 
Wesley and others in that connection. She was fre- 
quently urged to serve as a class-leader, but becom- 
ing sensible that it was her religious duty to profess 
with Friends, she united with them in 1773, and was 
recommended as a minister four years later. She, 
however, at first put aside the intimations of the 
holy command publicly to declare to counsel of God, 
until the sufferings she endured by her disobedience 
became great. (Let it be remembered that in this, 
and the other instances cited, there was no priest, 
committee, or other human intermediary required to 
be consulted. The eyes of these women were to the 
Minister of ministers alone, who hath the key of 
David, and “openeth, and no man shutteth; and 
shutteth, and no man openeth.”) Upon yielding 
finally—not to any “ dragging” of man, but through 
the constraining power of God—she says: “Oh! the 
rest I again felt, the precious holy quiet! unequal in 
degree to what was my first portion, but as though I 
was altogether a changed creature, so that to me 
there was no condemnation. Here was inded a recom- 
pense even for years of suffering, but with this alloy, 
that I had long deprived myself of the precious 
privilege by yielding to those reasonings which held 
me in a state of painful captivity.” 

Another Mary of the same period, a true mother 
in Israel, was Mary Capper (1755-1845), who was 
brought up in the established Church of England, 
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having a brother who was a clergyman therein. 
Having united in membership with Friends, she was 
recommended as a minister at about the age of forty 
years. In relation to the beginning of her ministry, 
which was at London, she says; “I have no distinct 
recollection as to any serious thoughts ef speaking in 
a religious meeting; it sometimes arose to my view 
that possibly I might have to tell unto others how I had 
been taught,and kept from the broad way of destruc- 
tion, but a few words arising in my mind with some- 
thing of unusual power, I think at the Peel Meeting, 
I stood up and spoke them, and was very quiet, nor 
did I anticipate or foresee that such a thing might 
ever be again. And thus was I led on from time to 
time, not knowing but each time might be the last.” 
At eighty, her language of eucouragement to another 
was: “ Everlasting mercy and help is on the side of 
the humble and devoted, though they may have to 
pass through many tribulations,” and, as her spirit 
peacefully passed away, at ninety: “Oh! how beau- 
tiful! to go to a mansion prepared for us!” A de- 
vout, childlike, divinely-anointed minister of the 
Lord fifty and five years, shrinking utterly from any- 
thing like “ notoriety,” who will say that this Mary 
who loved so to sit at the feet of Jesus was misled or 
presumptuous, or followed a false guide? 

One of the most remarkable characters in modern 
Quaker annals is Stephen Grellet,a French Romanist 
(1773-1855), who, after becoming an infidel, if not an 
atheist, came to this country at the time of the Rev- 
olution in France, and took up his abode on Long 
Island. There his views, through the providence of 
God, underwent a radical change. Being in a tender, 
seeking state, he attended a meeting of Friends at 
which two women ministers from England, Deborah 
Darby and Rebecca Young, were present. “ After 
the meeting,” he says, in his personal narrative, “ my 
brother and myself were invited to dine in the com- 
pany of these Friends, at Col. Corsa’s. There was a 
religious opportunity after dinner, in which sgveral 
communications were made. I could hardly under- 
stand a word of what was said, but as Deborah Darby 
began to address my brother and myself, it seemed 
as if the Lord opened my outward ear, and my heart. 
Her words partook of the efficacy of that ‘ word’ 
which is ‘ quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.’ She seemed like one reading the pages of my 
heart, with clearness describing how it had been, and 
how it was with me. I was like Lydia; my heart 
was opened ; I felt the power of Him who hath the 
key of David, no strength to withstand the Divine 
visitation was left in me. O what sweetness did I 
then feel! It was indeed a memorable day. I was 
like one introduced into a new world ; the creation, 
and all things around me wore a different aspect— 
my heart glowed with love to all. The awfulness of 
that day of God’s visitation can never cease to be re- 
membered with peculiar interest and gratitude, as 
long as I have the use of my mental faculties. I 
have been as one plucked from the burning—rescued 
from the brink of a horrible pit. O, how can the ex- 
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tent of the Lord’s love, mercy, pity, and tender com- 
passion be fathomed !” All this Stephen Grellet says 
for himself: only the revelations of the last day may 
show the blessed results to others, both of high and 
low degree, which followed his religious labors and 
travels in Gospel service in this and other lands. I 
know of no more interesting and instructive biogra- 
phy, and rejoice that its value has of late been ex- 
tensively recognized, and that various editions of is 
life have been issued. Can any aver that Deborah 
Darby stood not in her appointed place, in the Lord’s 
ordering, when she delivered that searching, soul- 
reaching, after-dinner discourse at the house of Col. 
Corsa? In the writer’s possession is a time-stained 
manuscript letter of this same Deborah Darby and 
her faithful companion, Rebecca Young. Its language 
is that of serene and God-loving spirits, content to 
follow on as they were divinely led, in the highway 
of holiness, but whose pens, I verily believe, would 
have fallen from their grasp, at the thought that they 
were seeker safter,or were being dragged into notoriety. 

It has just been told how a minister from England, 
a woman, was an instrument in the Divine ordering, 
for the effectual religious convincement of a French- 
American, Stephen Grellet. On the other hand, it 
was an American, William Savery, of Philadelphia, 
who, while on a religious visit to England, was the 
instrument of similarly influencing the then youthful 
Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845). Concerning her appear- 
ance in the ministry, years afterward, one of her bi 
ographers says: “ Elizabeth Fry was no stranger to 
the conflict between a fervent desire to yield in 
childlike submission to the Divine will, and the fear 
lest, in admitting a belief that this most weighty and 
important service was appointed by her Lord, she 
might be subject to the impulse of delusion. For 
more than eleven years did she wait ere the prospect, 
which was presented to her mind in youth, became 
matured and realized, and she felt strengthened to 
follow the footsteps of holy women, who, not only 
under the Mosaic dispensation, but also in the first 
and purest age of Christianity, exercised the gift of 
prophecy.” Her petition was: “ Thou who knowest 
my heart and all its temptations, be pleased to pre- 
serve me, and enable me to do Thy will in strength 
and in weakness, when it leads into the hardest 
crosses, a8 well as in the way of rejoicing.” Did this 
woman, who preached to the consolation of thousands 
in prison and in palace, mistake her gift and require- 
ment? A German prince who once interpreted a 
religious discourse for her in a foreign land, was 
moved to exclaim, “ It is the gift of God!” A Chris- 
tian woman wrote concerning a memorable occasion: 
“In a full and beautiful prayer, she seemed to bring 
the blessing of heaven upon as. Oh! may we long 
retain the power and the blessingof it! Surely, these 
times do leave a peculiar savor which is not to be 
forgotten. It adds to the precious seasons which are 

oretastes of heaven.” 

The mere gift of speaking well on moral subjects 
even of “speaking directly to the point,” will not 
suffice to constitute a woman, any more than it will a 
man, a rightly qualified minister of the everlasting 
Gospel. With the lengthening of the cords, and the 


setting forward of the stakes, which now seem immi- 
nent, how important the recognition of the Scripture 
standard concerning the true call to acceptable ser- 
vice in this direction—that it needs to be altogether 
of God, his constraining, putting forth, drawing, and 
guiding, and not of man and his willing. 

Now, there have been many hundreds of women 
since the rise of the Society of Friends, who have felt 
the burden of that inward unescapable requirement, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel!” Very 
faithfully, though ever with shrinking at their un- 
worthiness and insufficiency, have they nevertheless 
obeyed the mandates of their Lord,“ Preach the 
preaching that I bid thee.” The good savor, and of- 
ten the rich blessing which have attended the public 
ministrations of these handmaidens, have been at- 
tested in thousands of instances, and they themselves 
have testified with bowedness of spirit, yet with re- 
joicing lips, that their God is very pitiful, and a rich 
rewarder of all that put their trust in Him. Thus 
have they stood as witnesses to the truth of the as- 
severation of the Apostle Peter, in reaffirming the 
words of Joel, which the Lord commanded him to 
speak : “On my servants and on my handmaidens I 
will pour out in those days of my Spirit; and they 
shall prophesy.” 

Fifth month 31st, 1888. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WHITEWATER FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
A CORRESPONDENT in Cincinnati, O., sends at a late 
date a report of Whitewater First-day School Quar- 
terly Association of Friends, held at Richmond, Ind., 
on the evening of Sixth month 2d, 1888, prepared by 
F. M. Robinson. We make room for it, somewhat 
condensed. The exercises, after the reading of the 
opening minutes, began with readings and recitations 
from several persons. Also two essays, one on the 
Bible, in which the writer pleads most earnestly for 
more diligent reading and study of the Scriptures. 
Following this were encouraging reports from all the 
First-day Schools. Most of these speak of anincrease in 
attendance and there seems to bea growing interest in 
all. Two new schools have been opened this quarter, 

Albert Shute, of Richmond School, an earnest and 
faithful worker, has been called home from works to 
rewards. While his loss is deeply felt, it is the uni- 
versal tribute that a good man has gone to his rest, 
while his sickle was yet busy in garnering grain in 
the Master’s vineyard. 

The question, “ Would we not be benefited by 
participating in the Sunday School conventions of 
our counties?” claimed attention and elecited much 
earnest comment. 

The chairman then called attention to the meet- 
ing of the General Conference in the Eighth month 
and reminded Friends that reports and names of dele- 
gates from each school should be sent to our clerk, 
Emily P. Yeo. Also urged the Visiting Committee to 
be more faithful and diligent. 

Attention was called to the fact that the views of 
many of the churches had been greatly modified in 
recent years, and that from lack of association with 
them we frequently misjudged them. 
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Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago, made some 
well chosen remarks, in which he said we should 
study to know the truth for ourselves. Seeking to 
gather from any and every source that we can, that 
which will bring light upon this question of faith, as 
the spirit of truth within us bears witness. It is well 
for us to talk together from the standpoints which we 
variously occupy, and in comparing methods we may 
find ways more valuable than our own, by which our 
views may be better imparted. Our phraseology is 
not easily understood. To teachers he said, “ There 
is, perhaps, no period of life in which the words that 
are spoken remain more steadfastly in the memory 
than in the first ten years of existence. Do not fail 
to consider what the child’s life is; what its tempta- 
tions are; what its aspirations are; what its circum- 
stancesare,and try to meet them with some application 
of that lesson which it can understand. Bring it into 
its daily experience. Appreciate the fact that the 
truth applies to every human being in the world. 
There has been no greater opening for the Society of 
Friends to give an intelligent exposition to thought, 
and we must give it in language that will be compre- 
hended by others. Use words that every body un- 
derstands. Our own views will be stronger and clearer 
than if we keep them from others. Let us be diligent. 
Let us gather from every source and develop our 
powers, and not bury our talents but cultivate them.” 

After vocal supplication for the divine blessing 
the meeting concluded under the cover of an im- 
pressive silence. 


CENTENARY OF PLAINFIELD MEETING. 

The Friends’ Meeting-house at Plainfield, New 
Jersey, was first occupied on the 20th of Eighth 
month, 1788, and, consequently, the one hundredth 
anniversary of that occurrence will be Second-day, 
the 20th of next month. 

It has been deemed appropriate to suitably com- 
memorate the event, and at a conference of local 
Friends, Nathan Harper, Aaron M. Powell, Samuel B. 
Underhill, George R. Pound, Mary Jane Field, Cath- 
arine R. Webster, and Sarah Underhill, all residents 
of Plainfield, were constituted a committeee of 
arrangements. 

It is proposed tbat the hour of commencement be 
two o’clock p. m., and the order of exercises as follows: 

1. Historical sketch of the old meeting-house, its 
erection and occupancy, by Nathan Harper. 

2. Biographical notes of the early Friends in 
Plainfield and vicinity, by Oliver B. Leonard. 

3. Women in the Society of Friends, by Eliza- 
beth R. Lafetra. 

4. The past and future of the Society of Friends 
as a Religious Body, by Aaron M. Powell. 

5. Reading of Whittier’s poem, “ Quakers of the 
Olden Time,” by Anna R. Powell. 

6. Remarks and reminiscences. 

The occasion promises to be of great interest, and 
the company of Friends from abroad will be gladly 
welcomed. As some who cannot conveniently attend 
may desire to express their thoughts and feelings in 
writing, all such communications, addressed to either 
member of the before mentioned committee, will re- 
ceive proper attention. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION; OR A PLEA 
FOR HUMANITY. 


Ir is a fact too well known to need verifiying, that in 
every city, large or small, there is a class of persons 
who are not self-supporting. And it is a fact equally 
true and equally well known that their ranks are be- 
ing constantly recruited from the children of pauper 
parents. While there are some belonging to this 
class who have received an education and who are 
dependent upon charity because of indolence and 
bad management, and from choice, they are in the 
minority, they are the exception and not the rule. 
By far the largest number are paupers because they 
were brought up tothat and nothing else. They 
have had no opportunity to learn how to do anything 
well, but to steal or beg. 

What is the remedy for this? Undoubtedly, edu- 
cation. 

And who owes them this education? The State. 
And she not only owes the education to them, but 
she owes it to herself and to her citizens to see that 
they do get an education. 

Why do we hesitate? Is it because of the cost? 
Let us consider a moment. These people must be 
cared for, and every year, as cold weather approaches, 
comes the agonizing cry, “ Help, help or we perish.” 
Does it go unheeded? No. The city makes an ap- 
propriation, and the citizens put their hands in their 
pockets, entertainments are given, etc., and a fund is 
raised to meet the immediate necessities, and so it 
goes on, each year the same old story, varied only by 
the death of the old stagers and the birth of new 
paupers to take their places. 

Now this same money, rightly expended, would 
educate these children out of pauperism and make 
them a help instead of a hindrance to a community, 
and the State should compel every child to obtain 
this educatoin. 

What are the obstructions in the way, at present, 
of their receiving an education ? 

Ist. Poverty, which interferes in three ways: 

a. The children cannot be provided with proper 
clothing. 

b. They are not able to buy books, etc. 

ce. Theservices of the children are required to 
earn their daily bread. 

2d. An unwillingness on the part of children to 
attend school and a carelessness on the part of par- 
ents as to whether they do so or not. 

3d. Total depravity, (we might term it,) on the 
part of a certain class of paupers, who would mutilate 
their own bodies in order to gain the sympathy of 
the benevolent, and thereby live without working ; 
and who would, as a consequence, think very little 
of keeping their children in rags and filth in order 
that they might beg for them with better success. 

4th. Helplessness from disease or bodily infirmity 
on the part of parents, which makes them dependent 
on their children’s labor. 

Now, how is the case to be dealt with? It looks 
formidable at first glance, but if we will only combine 
our efforts and look the matter squarely in the face, 


Read before the Indiana Yearly Meeting’s Committee for 
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many of the difficulties (like goblins bravely met) 
will disappear when the light is turned full upon 
them. 

The laws of our State already do, and have for 
sometime provided books for those who were unable 
to buy them. 

The unwillingness on the part of children to at- 
tend school, and the disposition of parents to train 
them into vagabonds and beggars I think all will 
agree, should be met with the stern voice of the law. 

Now, we only have left the provision of clothing 
for the poor, and the case of those children whose 
services are really needed to provide the necessities 
of life, and it seems to me that it is only necessary to 
consider how much help these families already re- 
ceive, tosee that it would be cheaper from a financial 
standpoint, to train these children to be self-sup- 
porting, even if in the meantime we are obliged to 
give more assistance to the parents. 

It has for a long time been my opinion that 
systematic, organized charitable jassociations should 
be formed to help people to help themselves, and 
that in so doing much more good could be done and 
with less expenditure of money than is now being 
made for charitable purposes. 

Students and others have proved it to be a suc- 
cess to “club together” to reduce living expenses to 
the lowest minimum. With the assistance of benev- 
olent associations it would be possible for poor fam- 
ilies to club together and enjoy the same benefits. 
I will not enlarge upon that phase of the subject 
now, but hope it will be brought up on another oc- 
casion. 

Certainly all citizens of thé United Stated should 
be required to receive an education in the practical 
branches of an English education, some manual 
training, good moral habits, and the ability to sup- 
port themselves. 

Where a child showed a natural ability to go be- 
yond this in any direction that would make his ser- 
vices of more advantage to himself or the world, 
there would no doubt be some friend of humanity 
who would put it in his power so to do. 

Men of property are taxed for the support of the 
Public Schools with the promise that their money 
shall be so expended as to raise the standard of cit- 
izenship. The tax is regulated by the number of 
children entitled to school privileges. Now, statis- 
tics show that a large number of children never re- 
ceive this education for which they are taxed, and 
when it comes to voting, they are frequently left at 
the mercy of the ignorant, who out-number them, 
and they should demand value received for their 
taxes which they pay with the understanding that 
citizens shall be made better and more enlightened. 


I KNOW my hand may never reap its sowing, 
And yet some other may; 

And I may never even see it growing— 
So short my little day! 


Still must I sow—though I go forth weeping 
I cannot, dare not stay, 

God grant a harvest! though I may be sleeping, 
Under the shadows gray. 


THE DOVE. 


{A Friend sends us for republication (for it appeared in 
print many years ago) this touching poem written by 
the late Mary Townsend, of Philadelphia. There are those 
still living who cherish the memory of her many virtues, 
and who will reread it with a saddened pleasure. A local 
paper in which it early appeared says: “It was composed 
after hearing Edgar A. Poe’s ‘ Raven’ read; her own situ- 
ation of blindness and utter helplessness being most 
touchingly alluded to and the contrast in the spirit of the 
two poems is very striking.’’] 

’Twas midnight! solemn, dark, and deep, 

And vainly I had courted sleep, 

When worn with pain, with anguish tossed, 

Hope, faith, and patience nearly lost, 

I heard a sound, a gentle sound, 

Breaking the solemn stillness ’round. 

A gentle, soft, and murmuring sound, 

Making the silence more profound. 


I hushed my breath, again it came, 

My heart beat faster, still the same 

Low gentle murmur, met my ear, 
Approaching nearer, and more near ; 

A single sound yet soft and clear, 

And strangely fraught with memories dear. 


A flood of clear and silver light, 

Then burst upon my ravished sight, 
Filling my little chamber quite ; 

And in that light a bird was seen 

Not “ grim and black with stately mien,” 
But purely white and beautiful, 

With look so mild and dutifal ; 

A lovely bird with plumage white, 

In that calm, still, and clear moonlight. 


Floating a moment round my head, 

It rested opposite my bed, 

Beside a picture lovelier 

Than heathen gods, and holier; 

Two beauteous babes, whose sinless eyes 

Bespeak them still in Paradise, 

Whose loving, soft and gentle eyes 

Tell where that land of beauty lies; 

There sat the radiant, white- winged bird : 

I listened, but no sound [ heard, 

And then I spoke, “ sweet bird,” I said, 
“From what far country hast thou fled ? 

Whence cam’st thou, and why cam’st thou here ? 

Canst thou bring aught my soul to cheer ? 

Hast thou strange news? Speak, gentle dove.” 

And the bird answered, “ God is love.” 


“ They tell me so,’’ I faintly said, 

“ But joy is flown and hope is dead, 
And I am sick and sad and weary, 
And life is long and dark and dreary. 
Think not thy words my spirit move.” 
Still the bird answered, “ God is love.” 


“Some dearly loved are far away— 
And some who fondly near me stay, 
Are sick and sad and suffering, 

While I am weak and murmuring. 
Each for the other grieves and tries 
To stay the tears that fill his eyes; 
Why comes not comfort from above? ” 
Firmly but mournfully the dove 
Distinctly answered, “ God is love.” 


I started up, “‘ The world” I said 
“Though beautiful it once was made, 
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Is full of crime and misery now; 

Want sits on many a haggard brow ; 

The warrior wields his bloody sword, 
Slaves tremble at the tyrants’ word, 

Vice honored, virtue scorned, we see, 
Why are these ills allowed to be?” 

He raised his head, that soft eyed dove, 
As though my boldness he’d reprove, 
Then bowed and answered, “ God is love.” 


“ Forgive,” I said in accents mild, 
“T would I were again a child, 
I’ve wandered from the heavenly track, 
And it is late to journey back ; 
My wings are clipped, I cannot soar. 
I strive to mount, but o’er and o’er 
My feeble wings I raise in vain, 
I flatter, sink, and fall again.” 
In low but earnest tones the dove 
Still softly murmured, “ God is love.” 


“Thou movest me strangely, wondrous bird, 
My soul is strongly, deeply stirred, 
My heart grows lighter—may I still 
My mission upon earth fulfil, 
Proving my love to God sincere, 
By doing all my duty here? 
Shall past omissions be forgiven, 
And shall the weary rest in Heaven?” 
He spread his wings, that radiant dove, 
And cheerily answered, “ God is love.” 


“ Thanks, heavenly messenger,” I cried, 
“ Remain that picture, still beside, 
Surrounded by the light of truth, 
Companion meet for sinless youth, 
Thou blessed type of love and peace, 
My hope and faith thou’lt still increase. 
Be ever near me, gentle dove, 
I know, I feel, that God is love.” 
Mary TOWNSEND. 


THE MOMENT FOR REVENGE. 
[From a Persian translation } 

Tue haughty favorite of an Eastern king 
Paused in mere wantonness a stone to fling 
At a poor dervish, who, despite his pain 
And fury, dare not hurl the stone again, 
But caught it from the dust; close hid away 
Within his robe he kept it: ““ Yet the day 
For sweet revenge willcome! In patience wait 
That happy time, no man can hurry fate.” 


Now the same dervish walking, on a day 

Within the year, along the crowded way, 

Heard the mad shouting of an angry crowd, 

Who chased with jeers and curses loud 

A flying victim,—’Twas the favorite rude, 

Fallen from the height of favor where he stood 

Of late. “ Now,” cried the dervish, “ now’s the hour 
For my revenge!” 


But now his arm lacked power 

To cast the stone: “ What, strike one sunk so low? 

The curs alone attack a fallen foe. 

Lo! if our enemy much power enjoys, 

The blow we strike ourselves alone destroys ; 

And if in misery he be sunken low, 

Our own hearts bid us spare the fallen foe. 

Behold,” he cried,—the stone slipped to the ground— 

“The moment for revenge no hour brings ’round.”’ 

—Alice Williams Brotherton, in Unity. 


MAKE YOUR DAUGHTERS INDEPENDENT. 
Wovtp it not be wiser far to induce young girls in 
thousands of happy, prosperous homes to make am- 
ple provision for any and all emergencies that the 
future may have in store forthem? Could a better 
use be found for some of the years that intervene be- 
tween the time a girl leaves school and the time she 
may reasonably hope to marry? The field for wo- 
man’s work has been opened up of late years in so 
many different directions that a vocation can easily 
be found, outside the profession of teaching, that will 
be quite as congenial to refined tastes, and consider- 
ably more lucrative. Book-keeping, type-writing, 
telegraphy, stenography, engraving, dentistry, medi- 
cine, nursing, and a dozen other occupations might 
be mentioned. Then, too, industrial schools might 
be established, where the daughters of wealthy par- 
ents could be trained in the practical details of any 
particular industry for which they display a special 
aptitude. If it is not beneath the sons and daughters 
of a monarch to learn a trade, it ought not to be be- 
neath the sons and daughters of republican America 
to emulate their good example, provided they pos- 
sess the requisite ability to do so. 

Two years will suffice to make any bright, quick 
girl conversant with all the mysteries of the art of 
housekeeping, especially if she be wise enough to 
study the art practically as well as theoretically. The 
management of servants and the care of the sick and 
children will be incidentally learned in most homes, 
and can be supplemented by a more extended study 
of physiology, hygiene, etc., than was possible at 
school. Sewing need not be neglected either, while 
leisure will readily be found for reading or any other 
recreation that may suit individual tastes. Another 
year, or longer, may be added to the time devoted to 
these pursuits, if desired. But, above all, let two or 
three years be conscientiously set apart for the ex- 
press purpose of acquiring a thorough experimental 
knowledge of some art or vocation which would ren- 
der its possessor self-supporting, and consequently in- 
dependent. 

If the tide of public opinion favoring such a course 
would but set in, many a one would be spared untold 
suffering and misery in after life. Let the rich set 
the example in this matter. They can afford to do 
whatever pleases them, and therefore have it in their 
power to mold public opinion. Be not afraid, girls, 
that you will find your self-imposed task irksome. 
Remember that occupation is necessary to happiness, 
and that there is no reason why you should not dream 
while you work. 

The cry will be raised that there is danger that 
such a plan as the one advocated here will tend to 
give girls a distaste for the quiet retirement of home, 
but there is little cause for fear. Not one girl in 
twenty will voluntarily choose a business life in pref- 
erence to domestic happiness. Indeed, it is abso- 
lutely certain that happy marriages would be pro- 
moted by this very independence among women. 
Not being at leisure to nurse every passing fancy, girls 
would elect to wait patiently until the light of true 
love came into their lives.—Open Letter in the Century 
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PROTECTION OF BIRDS IN GERMANY. 


Tue movement for the protection of the singing 
birds is not confined to our own country. The U. 
S. Consul-General at Berlin, in a recent report, gives 
some account of the state of the question in Ger- 
many. He says: E 

The indiscriminate slaughter of birds, so common 
in many parts of Europe, is one of the most crying 
evils of the day. If for no other reason than those 
dictated by cestheticism, these little winged creatures 
have claims upon human protection. The appeal 
comes to men from all sides and is made by birds 
of all varieties. Our song birds, those which once 
sang glad songs among the blossoms of spring and 
built their nests among our trees, delighting our little 
ones, are gone or are fast going. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when the meadow lark, which sprang 
up in our path in the fields, trilling his notes of 
ravishing sweetness, delighting the ear long after 
the tired eye had lost power to follow him into the 
sky, shall share the robin’s fate by disappearing from 
our fields and gardens. The friends of poor little 
tom-tit, the most genial of all man’s feathered friends, 
comes to the German Government with an indignant 
protest, supplemented by an appeal. In the autumn 
and early months of winter thousands of these gay 
little fellows are killed and trapped in the Thurin- 
gian forests, whence they find their way as delicate 
tidbits to the tables of gourmands and epicures in 
large cities. The thrush, fleeing from the cold of a 
Russian winter and Baltic breezes, finds himself tan- 
gled in the meshes of thousands of horse-hair nets 
and shares the same fate. The northern thrush is 
classed by ornithologists among our most useful in- 
sect and worm destroying birds. Thousands in their 
flight southward beat their little heads against the 
light-houses along the coasts ; other thousands, land- 
ing to rest their weary wings on the island of Heli- 
goland, are brutally beaten to death with clubs. Es- 
caped from the perils of the sea, they seek shelter 
among the woods of middle Germany. Hundreds of 
traps are now set for them among the branches of 
the juniper bushes, whose berries constitute much of 
their winter food, especially when because of the 
snow they can find no animal food. Sometimes in 
one day a hunter bags a hundred thrushes caught 
and strangled in his horse-hair meshes. Did men but 
stop to think, when eating these dainty morsels, how 
little need they have of such, and how much life and 
freedom means to these little creatures, if one can 
judge from their glad songs and merry ways, would 
they not pause and ponder over the sufferings en- 
dured by these little fellows, and would they not re- 
fuse ever to eat another one? Not only is the thrush 
caught in these meshes, but great numbers of other 
birds, notably the red breasts and white breasts, 
larks, barley birds, and goldfinches. This is easily 
understood when we learn that the traps are often 
left to do wanton work, because the bird-catchers 
have been too lazy to go and remove them after the 
thrush season has passed. Thus they remain to snare 
the springtime and summer songsters. Peoplein the 
country, subject to many inconveniences and money 
losses from annoying and destructive insects, are in- 


dignant at the wholesale destruction of their bird 
friends, but they are powerless. Time was when 
newspapers cried out against Tom and Tabby, the 
barn cats, because in a dearth of mice and rats, 
caused by their own faithful watching, they took to 
killing a bird or two. But here is destruction little 
less than wanton going on by the wholesale. Then 
again newspapers set up a hue and cry against the 
destruction of birds in Italy and the Mediterranean 
country, where they were a necessary article of food. 
It is time, say German writers, to look at home and 
do that which is to be done at our own door. So long 
as Germans eat these little birds as luxuries or deli- 
cacies no international action looking to the protection 
of birds on the shores of the Mediterranean is pos- 
sible, for there they serve as necessary articles of 
food. The importance of the trade in such birds is 
infinitesimal compared with the great injury result- 
ing from their destruction. So from a commercial 
economic standpoint the destruction of our song 
birds is attended with incalculable losses. Then 
what must the effect be upon a nation’s finer feelings, 
the zstheticism of the mind and feelings of the heart, 
where such wanton cruelty is practiced ? 

The recent movement in the United States look- 
ing to the protection of birds, influenced mein giving 
some attention to the subject here. The tendency is 
to find some way of projecting an international law 
protecting the most useful and pleasure-making 
friends of mankind. 


HABITS. 


Ir seems to be a common failing among good men 
who undertake to improve bad men that they con- 
sider their work ended when the bad men give ex- 
pression to virtuous sentiments. But it is the steady, 
unwavering, unquestioning obedience to law that is 
the best proof of a man’s fitness for a responsible po- 
sition; and this attitude is not acquired suddenly 
and impulsively, but is the result of long and severe 
training. Erratic display of kindly and honest feel- 
ings does not demonstrate beyond peradventure that 
aman is a good man, but the persistent adherence to a 
right course is the best evidence of such a condition. 
An engine that runs forty miles an hour and keeps 
on the track all the time is much to be preferred to 
an engine that runs sixty miles, but is liable to run 
off the track. Most of the goodness in this world is, 
indeed, only a matter of habit. Men act largely on 
instincts; and these instincts, whether honest or 
dishonest, are the result of the habits of themselves 
or their ancestors. By far the larger part of the av- 
erage man's action is based on habit. A very little 
effort will start us rightly, and from the performance 
of little duties we obtain the moral momentum to 
carry through successfully great and noble plans. 
Practice makes perfect in the moral and mental as 
well as in the physical world, and lack of practice 
results in debilitation and death.— From the Summary. 


I aM never to lose consciousness of my own im- 
portance as an intellectual and moral being. Who- 
ever respects it is my friend. I deserve this respect. 
—Channing. 





— 
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A writer in the Epoch gives an interesting account 
of bread-making in a French peasant’s family, and 
it is one which will, no doubt, arouse in the Ameri- 
can housewife an increased attachment to her own 
methods of work. 

On calling at the farmhouse, the travelers were 
offered a lunch consisting of cider, goat’s cheese, and 
hard, heavy bread. The loaf placed upon the table 
was one of a half-dozen, resembling cartwheels, 
which had been leaning against the wall, and was 
cut with a small saw made for the purpose. 

These loaves were baked but once a month, bread 
day in a Norman peasant’s family somewhat resem- 
bling washing day with us. 

After luncheon, the daughter of the house took 
the visitors to a picturesque stone building where 
the bread was made, and where several pairs of 
sabots, or wooden shoes, hung against the wall, look- 
ing as white as if they had been painted. In one 
corner of the place was a large enclosure surrounded 
by boards, which were also snow-white. This was 
the dough trough. 

Once a month the father of the family and his 
hired man here set the yeast rising. Flour and water 
are stirred together with huge wooden spades, and 
when it approaches the proper consistency, the men 
put on the sabols, jump in, and begin kneading. 

They hop and prance, stamp and kick, until they 
have no strength left, and when that process is fin- 
ished the dough is baked in a hugh oven. 

“In America bread-making is woman’s work,” 
remarked a visitor. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the little Norman girl, “ how 
cruel you men are! I would rather shoe horses! ” 


ONE’S LOT. 

Tue souls that would really be richer in duty in 
some new position, are precisely those who borrow 
no excuses from the old one; who even esteem it 
full of privileges, plenteous in occasions of good, fre- 
quent in divine appeals, which they chide their 
graceless and unloving temper for not heeding more. 
Wretched and barren is the discontent that quarrels 
with its tools instead of with its skill; and by criti- 
cising Providence manages to keep up complacency 
with self. How gentle should we be, if we were not 
provoked ; how pious, if we were not busy ; the sick 
would be patient, only heis notin health; the obscure 
would do great things, only he is not conspicuous! 

Of nothing may we be more sure than this; that, 
if we cannot sanctify our present lot, we could sanc- 
tify no other. Our heaven and our Almighty Father 
are there or nowhere. The obstructions of that lot 
are given for us to heave away by the concurrent 
touch of a holy spirit and labor of strenuous will ; 
its gloom to tint with some celestial light; its mys- 
teries are for our worship; its sorrows for our trust ; 
its perils for our courage; its temptations for our 
faith. Soldiers of the Cross, it is not for us but for 
our Leader and our Lord, to choose the field; it is 
ours, taking the station which he assigns, to make it 
the field of truth and honor, though it be the field of 
death.— Martineau. 


* 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—In view of articles which have appeared recently on 
the subject of the wretched conditiom of the London 
poor, recent compilations show that there are 1024 exist- 
ing organizations for the distribution of private relief, 
with an aggregate income of $21,752,695. Some of these 
benevolent societies are of great antiquity, but most of 
them are of recent origin. In the matter of ammounts 
distributed, London is the most charitable city of the 
world. 

—James Russell Lowell is a member of the committee 
which is arranging for the commemoration of the bi-cen- 
tennial of Alexander Pope, the poet. 

—During the blizzard in Nebraska, last winter, an in- 
genious woman saved the lives of two men. She heated a 
flat-iron, and placed it close to a window to keep off the 
frost, and set a lamp by the window. The men, who had 
lost their way, saw the light, and were saved. 


—There has just been organized in Chicago an under- 
ground railway company, the general plan of which is to 
build and equip twenty-seven miles of road covering the 
several divisions of the city, the underground roadway to 
be from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five feet 
below the surface.— Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 

—Gambling is undergoing severe treatment in Canada. 
The Legislature has passed a law prohibiting contracts for 
the purchase of stocks with the object of profiting by a 
rise in their price, without the bona fide purpose of acquir- 
ing possession of the stocks. 

—The growers of Delaware and Maryland unite in the 
statement that the peach crop this year will be the largest 
ever known, and that Philadelphiaus will be able to regale 
themselves at very moderate prices. It is estimated by 
good judges that the crop on the peninsula will reach 
10,000,000 baskets, and naturally, a greater part will come 
to Philadelphia. Through the efforts of J. P. R. Polk, of 
Wilmington, an extensive peach-grower, an organization 
called “The Fruit-Growers’ Bureau of Information and 
Distribution,” was formed to supplement the work of the 
Fruit Exchange. Owners of nearly a million trees are now 
represented in the bureau, and they are looking ahead toa 
profitable season. Arrangements have been made with the 
railroads to ship direct to the smaller cities throughout the 
Middle and Eastern States. Western cities, as far as Chi- 
cago will be supplied direct from the peninsula. So widea 
system of distribution has never before been undertaken, 
and it is thought great benefit will result to the growers 
therefrom.— Exchange. 


—An example of how completely self-sustaining the 
United States is capable of becoming, when its resources 
are fully developed, is furnished in the reported discovery 
of perfect lithographic stone in large sheets within a han- 
dred miles of Austin, Texas. The only source of supply of 
these stones heretofore has been Bavaria, where the mines 
have long been worked and where it is believed the supply 
is gradually becoming exhausted. If the reports from 
Texas should be confirmed by the production of large and 
perfect sheets of stone, ar ‘ther important industry will 
add to the prosperity and development of the New South. 

—The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety for April says: “ The 
medicinal value of alcohol is slowly vanishing. Here are 
facts from England and Wales. There are twenty-seven 
workhouses where intoxicants are not atallallowed. The 
experience of doctors in these has proved the use of alco- 
holunnecessary. In 1871 the total cost of intoxicants used 
in workhouses and infirmaries amounted to £82,554; in 
1881 it amounted to £60,303; and in 1885 it was reduced to 
£44,820. The most marked feature of progress toward so- 





briety in England is this decrease of intoxicants in work - 
houses. There has been a reduction of more than twenty- 
five per cent. in four years past, and of forty-five per cent. 
in the last fifteen years.” 


CURRENT EVENTS.’ 


THERE has been little change in General Sheridan’s 
condition since last week. He is now, (Sixth month 18), 
reported to be gaining strength. The physicians say that 
the danger of heart failure is a thing of the past, but that 
much is still to be apprehended from failure of vitality 
and nervous exhaustion: 

GENERAL HARRISON has been suffering somewhat dur- 
ing the last week from attacks of neuralgia, brought on, it 
is believed, by overwork in attending to the numerous 
visitors who come to see him. A few days’ rest and quiet 
is probably all that is needed. 

From information that has reached the English For- 
eign Office, the report that a“ white Pasha” was on the 
march towards Khartoum, is regarded as almost certainly 
referring to Stanley, the explorer. A committee of the 
French African International Association are organizing 
an expedition to succour him. 

THE annual Congress of the National Prison Associa- 
tion is being held this week in Boston. A formal welcome 
was extended to the Congress in behalf of the State. The 
meeting is a large one, and promises to be fruitful in sug- 
gestions and measures for prison reform. Addresses have 
been made by ex-President Hayes, the president of the 
Association, and by Phillips Brooks. Several men and wo- 
men from England, interested in the subject of prison 
philanthropy, are expected to be present. 

Mr. PARNELL has made some interesting statements as 
to the position his party takes in regard to the modifica- 
tion of the British constitution which they believe will 
be accomplished before many years. The plan adopts the 
federative principle, and in brief is as follows: England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and other important colonies will have 
a Parliament for local affairs ; in the place of the present 
House of Lords will be an Imperial Council to act on the 
general affairs of the British Empire. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAakp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAtna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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NOTICES. 


+,* PHILADELPHIA, Seventh month 14, 1888. 
To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
We have received contributions for the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association from 
S. B., 
5 em OM 
Fe ha 
.W.S., 
. L. G. and M. E. G., 


$ 5.00 
5.00 
5 00 
10.00 
10.00 


: $35.00 
Previously reported, 93.00 
Total, $128.00 
FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 

John Comly, Superintendent. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ Meeting 
at Woodstown, N. J., on First-day morning, the 22d inst., 
and also to give an illustrated lecture on Temperance at 
the same place in the afternoon. All are invited. 


4 The Friends at Roaring Creek have decided to hold 
meetings for worship at that place on the First-days fol- 
lowing their Monthly Meetings, at 2 p. m. 

The first one was held on the 15th inst., and was well 
attended. Perry John and others spoke. 

. There are many Friendly people in that vicinity and it 
is hoped that concerned Friends will bear them in mind. 

The next Monthly Meeting will be held at Bear Gap on 
the 18th of Eighth month, and conveyance will be had for 
Roaring Creek the next day. ET.cG 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 
tee expect to attend Schuylkill Meeting next First-day 
morning, 22d inst. Train leaves 13th and Callowhill at 
8.30 a.m. for Phenixville. 


*,* The Temperance Committee of Concord Quarterly 


| Meeting will hold an all-day Temperance meeting at 


Goshen Friends’ meeting-house on Fifth-day, the 26th, 
commencing at 10 o’clock. Conveyance will leave the de- 
pot at West Chester at 9 o’clock. Basket pic-nic. All are 


| earnestly invited to attend. 


I. Byron THomas, Clerk. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYaL BAKING PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and Renown INSURANCE at actual Net 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
sa ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@g 
_ Vice Pres. _HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY Cc. BROWN. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BISPHAM 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid). 


6 and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER SENT. R REAL L ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
securec oy. special ay of First Mortgages on Real Estate 


the capital of the Company. Transacts aeons te Trust and financial business- 


ount of the Mortgage, an 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


-one- times the am. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL".ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres, & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Directors: Geo. D, Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, J r. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSI@"EE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kep* separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager ot In 
surance Sepenent, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. , FOULK gE. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_ WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 





ONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRICES 
REASONABLE, 


109 N. 10TH Srreet, Philada 


CHEST. ST 
PWILADA. 


QUEEN C09; a4 












The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. g@y- When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.~“@a 
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